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A MODERN FRENCH HOUSE. 



OME time ago The Art Amateur gave 
under the heading " A French View of 
the American House," an extended 
notice of a series of articles in a French 
periodical criticising severely, and not 
always justly, the typical American 
house. Latterly, our excellent contem- 
porary, Le Revue Illustre, has been publishing a similar 
series from the pen of M. A. Sandier, formerly of New 
York, on the modern French house in which many 
American ideas appear in French dress, and not always 




usage. We know how to adopt modern improvements 
in house-fitting and to make their decoration secondary 
to them, knowing that the amusement of the eye is but a 
part, and not the principal part, of the object of furniture. 
We also tend to the use of modern motives in decora- 
tion drawn from our own surroundings, both natural 
and artificial ; and in all this M. Sandier very properly 
considers that our example should be universally fol- 
lowed. 

In this general statement of the case he is undoubted- 
ly right, and we shall show that he is so in many special 
instances. Again, it will appear that his adaptations of 
American innovations occasionally take a more graceful 



find at once something to applaud and also something to 
condemn. He would have the lower part of the walls 
wainscoted in oak, left of its natural color, the upper 
being covered with stamped leather of a harmonizing 
tone, applied in squares, and kept in place by flat oak 
mouldings, giving the effect of a panelled surface. The 
ceiling would be, again, of oak ; the floor of tiles or mar- 
ble squares, or mosaic ; the door would have the upper 
portion of plain glass defended by a grill of wrought iron. 
Instead of a pendule he would apparently prefer an elec- 
tric dial of faience supported by a bracket of wrought 
iron scroll-work, and relieved by a little gilding, or by 
flowers in faience introduced in the scroll-work of the 




DECORATIVE PANEL AFTER BOUCHER, SUITABLE FOR PAINTING IN OILS OR IN TAPESTRY DYES. 



(for scheme of color, see PAGE 128.) 



the better for it. It is more than interesting, it is likely 
to be extremely useful to trace, through M. Sandier's 
articles, the nature of the influence which we may expect 
to exert in France, and, more especially, the forms in 
which it is likely to return to us, as our American cham- 
pagne does, with the French label on it. 

M. Sandier justifies his partial recourse to American 
and English models by the abuse which has long been 
made in France of all the classic and archaic styles, un- 
fitted as they are, without great modification, for intro- 
duction into modern domiciles. We Americans, he 
says, are not weighed down by tradition and prescribed 



form than the originals. The color schemes suggested 
by him, in particular, are rational and harmonious. But, 
on the other hand, with his merciless French logic and 
love of system, he carries some of the crude notions of 
our decorators to the highest point of absurdity. He 
seems to have learned nothing of how to subordinate 
show to solid comfort ; and, in the matter of form, his 
designs, like most modern French designs for furniture 
and interior work, are ugly, and overloaded with mean- 
ingless ornamentation. 

Beginning with the vestibule, which he makes smaller 
and more furnished than is customary in France, we 



support. A good notion of his is to have the door in 
three divisions, hinged so that only the larger central one 
may be opened or all, in the latter case, securing the 
freest entrance and exit on occasions when much com- 
pany is being entertained. So far, there is nothing to 
find fault with, but he would give up the whole of one 
side of his small vestibule to a huge octagonal mirror, 
with drawers beneath for brushes and things, such as 
may be found in the public toilet-rooms of some of our 
hotels, but not, so far as Ave are aware, in any American 
private house. . It would be much better to have a mir- 
ror of reasonable size in an ornamental frame of carved 
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and gilded wood, or of wrought iron, since that material 
enters for so much into his decorative scheme. Either 
would have a very agreeable effect against the warm- 
toned stamped leather; 

As an alternative for this little vestibule he proposes 
an adaptation of the American veranda, which is not 
without its good points. He would have it fitted with 
sliding panels of Egyptian or Hindoo or Japanese open- 
work design, which might be replaced by glass in winter. 
Its walls might be faced with colored tiles, and he rec- 
ommends a fireplace in one corner, to which we might 
add a few hot-air pipes from the furnace which would 
give sufficient heat to transform the glazed veranda, in 
winter, into a conservatory. His peculiar Franco-Amer- 
ican notions as to the proper motives to use for decora- 
tion first show themselves plainly on the floor of this 
veranda. He would have it of marble mosaic represent- 
ing fox or wolf-skin rugs, butterflies and vines, these be- 
ing, as he remarks, the objects naturally met with in the 
place ! 

The staircase, taking up the greater part of the hall, 
is one of his least successful efforts. Carved all over 
with chimeras, which are not even chimerical, like the 
dreams of a hasheesh-eater when the powers of the 
drug have been nearly exhausted, its frieze of painted 
flower-pots, its balusters chipped and chamfered into 
the semblance of a New Caledonian war-club, its tapes- 
tries hung from iron rings, its mock antique chairs and 
cupboards, are abominations, one and all. The halt 
ceiling, however, if a little simplified, might have a 
rather pretty effect. He supposes it divided by narrow 
mouldings of light wood (strips of young bamboo would 
answer) into panels which are partly filled with con- 
ventional vines against a light blue background. The 
frame, in solid oak, has at each end a repetition of 
these vine forms in hammered copper, while the sides 
are ornamented by copper bosses and an inlay of copper 
wire in vermiculated patterns. Either of these forms of 
decoration, if carried completely around the ceiling, 
would be far preferable to both. 

Entering the salon, the scheme of color, in which 
pink, light red, and copper are the prevailing tones, is 
excellent. But the ornamentation, " taken from the 
personal adornments of woman" — ribbons, fans, laces, 
festoons of pearls and. jewels — is simply atrocious. The 
piano, usually of a dark wood, making a spot in this 
lightly-colored room, he would have painted sea-green, 
light red, aventurine, or some other harmonizing tint ; 
but the customary expedient of casting over it a piece of 
drapery of the required tone seems to us better. His 
ceiling, with deep caissons, round - the mouldings of 
which small electric lamps are to be disposed, lighting 
up the red and gold ornamentation of the interspaces, is 
good, but likely to be expensive. The portieres and 
window-curtains which, he says, " are the grace of the 
salon," he, nevertheless, makes as little graceful as pos- 
sible by looping them up with chains and rings till they 
look in his designs like the painted drapery of a theatre 
drop-curtain. His choice of stuffs is bad : red plush 
portieres, with chains and collars embroidered in gold, 
and pink plush wall-panels with laurels in applique. 
The furniture he would have painted and inlaid with 
gilt copper. The mantel, in yellow Sienna marble, is 
carved to imitate a piece of padded upholsterer's work. 
A canopied divan, with its canopy upheld by a Houston 
Street halberd, is another remarkably foolish idea. 

The library, which comes next the salon on his plan, 
has a circular fireplace like the bore of a cannon, sur- 
mounted by a mirror in a frame of marquetry represent- 
ing — envelopes and quill pens ! Quite as fantastical, 
though of a prettier effect, are the door and window 
draperies, with applique borders representing chess- 
men in red and white on a dark ground. Walnut, re- 
lieved by a little marquetry and a few filets of black 
wood, is recommended for walls, ceiling, and book- 
cases. 

M. Sandier very properly objects to the dark colors 
and heavy forms too general in dining-room furniture 
and decorations. These are, certainly, no aids to diges- 
tion. But in following out his absurd system of boring 
one with representations of the very things which he is 
likely to have actually under his eyes, he falls into a 
still worse error. He would have his dining-room dado 
patterned with fish, the wall-panels with vegetables, 
and birds for the frieze. He goes so far as to copy the 
bad taste of the ancient Romans, and asks that the re- 
cess over the buffet be painted with marrow-bones, 
chicken-wings and shreds of celery. 

This freakish ornamentation is not the worst of the 
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peculiarities of the " modern house," as illustrated and 
described by M. Sandier. The love of harsh forms 
leads him, and many others of his nationality, to chop 
and carve the woodwork, necessarily straight-lined 
enough, into triangles, quadrangles, angles re-entrant 
and salient, and to arrange draperies throughout in stiff 
and broken folds. Over-elaboration of detail and a 
strong tendency to scatter shining and glittering sur- 
faces everywhere are also to be charged against it ; but 
at least a certain movement of thought is visible in it, 
and, as we have already said, a moderation in color 
which it would be well for American decorators to 
emulate. Roger Riordon. 



HINTS ABOUT ART GALLERIES. 



" A MUSEUM, which for architectural reasons cannot be 
sacrificed, demands high ceilings ; but it is admitted now 
that, apart from this consideration, the ceiling of an art 
gallery should be low," said Mr. Henry O. Avery, the ar- 
chitect and decorator of the new Ortgies galleries. " Low 
ceilings are better for the light ; they render picture 
viewing not a task but a pleasure, and give to the rooms 
an appearance of comfort." 

"What are the heights of the different galleries in 
New York ?" 

" The Lenox is 40 feet ; the Academy, 22 feet ; Gou- 
pil's, 21 feet; Yandell's, 24 feet, and Lan thier's, 22 feet. 
Fifteen years ago the ceiling of the Avery Gallery was 
lowered to 16 feet." 

"In galleries like these new ones of Ortgies, will the 
proportions not demand greater height ?" 

" No ; because the site allows for three large galleries 
on the ground floor. Their height has been carefully 
considered with reference to . the proportions of notable 
galleries abroad, and 16 feet, while it will not be out of 
proportion for the size of the rooms, adapts the galleries 
to another important use, which I will explain : Some 
works of art can be shown to better advantage in a small 
room than in a large one, and sometimes there is need of 
classification for purposes of exhibition. To this end 
the large galleries will be provided with dwarf partitions 
that can be swung from the walls and bolted in the cen- 
tre. The Academy of Design, I believe, has the only 
example of such dwarf partitions in this country. This 
is in its large west room, and was removed during the 
last exhibition for the first time in many seasons. It, by 
the way, is an advantage that may be commended for 
the single large galleries to be found in the smaller cities, 
where more contracted spaces are sometimes desirable." 

" How do you divide the height of your wall space ?" 

" Above the wainscoting, which will be of ebony, there 
will be but two lines of pictures ; so, you see, there will 
be no ' skying/ The elliptical cove will be retained, 
because it has been universally adopted after many ex- 
periments and failures. It casts the minimum of shadow 
and reflects the maximum of light. Flat and square 
ceilings have never proved successful. A prominent 
gallery in this city has been placed at great disadvatage 
by its flat ceiling, introduced to set off some decorative 
scheme ; there is rich carving on the ceiling and a very 
beautiful frieze. But the flat ceiling obliterates the de- 
tails of the carving and obscures the frieze by its 
shadow." 

" But is an art gallery the proper place to introduce a 
decorative scheme?" 

" The less decorative work in a picture gallery the bet- 
ter. The most celebrated private art galleries of Paris 
and London have returned to simplicity. The Georges 
Petit galleries of Paris are a model of quiet dignity." 

" How will the cove be treated ?" 

" It will rise with a graceful line from the walls up to 
the ceiling, containing the dome light of the skylights, 
and will be overlaid with tints of old gold, but in no pat- 
tern. The motive of the decoration— if one may use the 
term— is gold and black— ebony being the wood best 
adapted to an art gallery. Gold and black are diamet- 
rically opposed in feeling ; but these will be reconciled 
by the tinted wall-hangings of heavy corded reps. As 
this reconciliation, however, is still in the experimental 
stage, we will not speak too definitely about it." 

" Has the question of lighting the art galleries been 
determined ?" 

" In theory, yes ; in practice, no. Electric light was 
given an official test in the Salon for one season. The 
report of the French authorities was unfavorable from 
an artistic, and, consequently, the chief point. The only 
advantage was in the economy of heat." 



" Remembering certain crushes at art exhibitions, I 
feel that to be a great advantage." 

" Proper ventilation is not, by any means, out of the 
question. There is a system of patent skylights which 
can be opened to the air instantaneously or gradually by 
an ingenious system of cogs. By the arrangements pre- 
pared for heating, hot and cold air are admitted at the 
bottom together. Ventilators are inserted by the side of 
the registers ; the heated air will certainly rise and seek 
the skylight openings, and whether the vitiated air rises to 
the top or falls to the floor, its exits are provided. This 
provision for ventilation is very important, for it allows for 
the proper use of the gas in lighting, which will be kept 
in the galleries." 

'• Where else could it be placed ?" 

" Behind the dome light, as was done in the R. L. 
Stewart Gallery, to avoid the excessive heat." 

" The dome light is distinct from the skylight ?" 

" Yes. All galleries are lighted by a skylight. But 
the direct sunlight which the skylight admits needs to be 
regulated. It is too intense. It needs at once to be 
concentrated and to be diffused. For a long time it was 
considered that the inner light was superfluous, that the 
structural frame that supported it cast shadows. That 
was proven erroneous. No gallery light is now consid- 
ered perfect without it. To show how necessary it is, 
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MOTIVE BY LEROUX, ADAPTED FOR A STAINED- 
GLASS WINDOW. 



as you have probably observed, in galleries where* it is 
not permanently provided, frames covered with Chinese 
silk, linen or muslin are stretched. These answer the 
same end — the softening and diffusing of light." 
" ' Dome light ' gives an incorrect impression." 
" That is the technical term. It is a flat dome— in fact, 
merely an inner light. It should be of plain, ground 
glass. There have been several attempts to improve the 
fashion of decorating dome lights ; but, artistically, this 
is a mistake. Even ' bulls-eyes ' confuse their light by 
casting counter-rays. I should add also, for the benefit 
of visitors to picture galleries, that the dome light pre- 
vents draughts, which are as objectionable as heat." 



AN EXHIBITION WINDOW. 



A FINE stained-glass window, manufactured by the 
Tiffany Glass Co. for Bradstreet, Thurber & Co., of 
Minneapolis, has just been completed, and will be shown 
at the Minneapolis Exhibition. It is intended for a stair- 
landing, which accounts for its large size and nearly 
square form, it measuring five by six feet. The subject 
is from the celebrated picture of the " Vestal " in the 
Corcoran Gallery, at Washington (illustrated herewith), 
adapted to stained glass by one of the artists employed 



by L. C. Tiffany & Co. The single figure of the 
Vestal stands by the side of a stream in front of an 
altar laden with fruits and flowers, and holds up the sieve, 
from which, as the story goes, the water refuses to run, 
thus miraculously testifying to her innocence of the 
charges made against her. There is an architectural 
background of two rows of pillars with a marble balus- 
trade uniting those at the rear, the space above being 
open to the sky. The figure is thus relieved partly 
against the bright blue sky, partly against the russet 
tones of the weather-beaten marble. The draperies are 
green for the under-garment, blue for the veil, a fold 
of which is gracefully drawn over the back of the head. 
The execution is, as usual with this firm, unexceptionally 
good. The greater part of the composition is in 
mosaic glass of the best American make, enamel paint 
being very sparingly used except on the face and hands. 



LESSONS IN TAPESTRY PAINTING. 



II. 



At the conclusion of my remarks last month we had 
arrived at the stage when the actual business of coloring 
commences. We will suppose the work laid out to be 
the painting of a large-leaved begonia for the back of a 
chair. The study given in the supplement; for china- 
painting, will answer very well. Indicate the design on 
the canvas by means of transfer paper or pouncing. 
Select a small chisel-shaped brush, and, with the brown 
red, go over the whole outline firmly and clearly ; keep 
it as fine as the brush will allow and darker than nec- 
essary when finished. Let the brush be well filled with 
color quite undiluted. This outline is intended to be 
rather conventional in treatment, for all the niceties in 
drawing must be strictly and intelligently adhered to. 
In tracing and transferring a design it is easy to lose 
its characteristics ; but these can easily be restored in 
the outlining. You cannot correct mistakes in color. 
• When you have finished the entire outline leave it to 
dry. In the mean time mix your tints ready for paint- 
ing. In order, to appreciate the true value and depth of 
color available in the dyes, it is a good plan to try them, 
for reference, on a spare piece of canvas. Scrub a little 
of each color quite pure well into the texture ; you will 
find a great difference in them when perfectly dry. 
It is not at all difficult to get used to this in the 
working. Some pieces of canvas should also be kept 
handy for the purpose of trying the mixed tints, which 
otherwise may mislead you. Prepare some medium, ac- 
cording to the directions already given ; it is more con- 
venient for use if put in a glass which has a lip to it. 
For the dark shade of green mix raw Sienna with Prus- 
sian blue ; put enough of the former to keep the tint 
warm ; add also a very little of the liquid medium. Next 
mix the darker chrome with a dash of Prussian blue and 
rather more medium. For the pale shades use spring- 
time green and light chrome in different proportions and 
diluted more or less with medium. These will consti- 
tute the yellow shades. For the lightest parts a cool 
blue tint is wanted. Turquoise blue, a good deal diluted, 
answers the purpose ; but a similar shade can be ob- 
tained by mixing a little cobalt blue with plenty of liquid 
and a mere touch of neutral tint. Two or three shades 
of bluish tints must be mixed. Keep your brushes sep- 
arate for the two sets of color, and also use different 
ones for light and dark shades. Have a glass of water 
by your side to rinse them in and some soft white rag. 

The outline being dry— to dry thoroughly it will take 
at least an hour or two — begin by scrubbing in the 
palest blue tint for the cool lights. It will be well at first 
to leave the highest lights untouched ; they can easily 
be broken at the last if needful. Your brush must be 
well filled, and the tint absolutely scrubbed in ; otherwise 
it will dry spotty and weak. When you have covered 
the broader lights, use the next tint at once while the 
first is wet ; by this means they will blend and impart a 
delightful mystery to the shading. When the blue 
shades are laid, the work must be allowed to dry again ; 
otherwise the yellow and blue greens will run into each 
other and make the whole thing monotonous. 

The great secret of painting foliage effectively is to 
avoid monotony. For this reason it is well to introduce 
a withered leaf painted entirely with chromes, raw Sien- 
na and brown red. When the blue greens are dry, pro- 
ceed as before with the yellow tints ; some touches of 
pure pale chrome in places will tell well. Begin with 
the lighter shades, starting a little way over the part al- 
ready painted. As you approach the darkest parts, put 



